CHAPTER XII THE VOYAGE OF 1536
the last American voyage of the early English series we have only one authority, the story given in Hakluyt's Principal Naviga-turns. It tells more than any other of the personal experiences of the adventurers, but it does not give a satisfactory account of the regions visited, and this is the more noticeable since Hakluyt obtained his information from the lips of one of the participants whom he rode two hundred miles to see.
The organizer was one Master Hore, a gentleman of London whose Christian name is nowhere given. He was of good stature and great courage, and given to the study of cosmography. With the king's patronage he gathered thirty others of his own rank to engage in a discovery of "the north-west (sic] parts of America". Knowing what we do of the thought of the period, we may surmise that an Asiatic passage was one of the motives. But prospecting for a colonial site may have been included, since interest in the St Lawrence basin had been aroused by the discoveries of Jacques Cartier begun two years before.
The explorers employed two ships, the Trinity of 140 tons, and the Minion, and crews amounting to ninety sailors. The thirty gentlemen adventurers included one or two whose names are of interest. Master Rastell, "Serjeant Rastell's brother", was a son of the John Rastell of 1517 and the New Interlude. He himself was named John, and the Serjeant William.1 Armigil Wade became Clerk to the Council under Henry VIII and Edward VI. Oliver Dawbeny survived to be a well-known London merchant who engaged in the newly-opened Barbary trade in the early years of Elizabeth.
The expedition sailed from Gravesend at the close of April, 1536, and was two months at sea before sighting land at Cape Breton towards the end of June. From that point, says Hakluyt, they shaped their course north-eastwards until they came to the Isle of Penguin. This precludes an entry into the Gulf of St Lawrence and indicates a coasting of Newfoundland northwards. The Isle of Penguin is mentioned in Edward Haie's account of Sir Humphrey Gilbert's voyage in 1583. Its position is there given as off the Newfoundland coast somewhat north of Concep-tion Bay. Haie agrees with the voyagers of 1536 in stating that large numbers of the fowl were to be caught with great ease and made excellent 1 A. W. Reed, Early Tudor Drama, pp. 37, 72, 73-9.